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Found  two  lilies  open  in  the  very  shallow  inlet  of  the  meadow. 
Exquisitely  beautiful,   and  unlike  anything  else  that  we  have,   is  the 
first  white  lily  just  expanded  in  some  shallow  lagoon  where  the 
water  is  leaving  it,   perfectly  fresh  and  pure,  before  the  insects 
have  discovered  it.    How  admirable  its  purity!    How  innocently 
sweet  its  fragrance  !    How  significant  that  the  rich,   black  mud  of 
our  dead  stream  produces  the  water-lily,    -  out  of  that  fertile 
slime  springs  this  spotless  purity !    It  is  remarkable  that  those 
flowers  which  are  most  emblematical  of  purity  should  grow  in  the 
mud. 

Thoreau's  Journal,   June  20,    1853 
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MARY  RUSSELL  WATSON'S  REMINISCENCES  OF  THOREAU 

by 

Thomas  Blanding 

"It  seems,"  wrote  Henry  Thoreau  to  a  friend  by  the  sea,    "as 
if  it  were  writing  against  time  and  the  sun  to  send  a  letter  east, 
for  no  natural  force  forwards  it."*    Instead  of  a  letter,   then,   Tho- 
reau dispatched  a  poem  to  Plymouth,   against  time  and  the  sun. 
Though  no  more  forced  than  his  other  verses,   "To  the  Maiden  in 
the  East"  is  certainly  as  forward  as  anything  Henry  ever  wrote: 

Low  in  the  eastern  sky 
Is  set  thy  glancing  eye; 
And  though  its  gracious  light 
Ne'er  riseth  to  my  sight, 
Yet  every  star  that  climbs 
Above  the  gnarled  limbs 

Of  yonder  hill, 
Conveys  thy  gentle  will.   ... 

Only  a  maiden  remarkable  In  any  quarter  could  have  evoked  such 
affectionate  tribute  from  Thoreau. 

Mary  Howland  Russell  (1820-1906)  sojourned  in  Concord  dur- 
ing two  summers,    1840  and  1841,   as  governess  and  tutor  to  the 
Emersons'  young  son,    Waldo.     Both  Thoreau  and  Miss  Russell 
boarded  at  Bush  in  1841,   and  some  biographers  have  surmised  that 
Thoreau's  august  Transcendentalism  lapsed  temporarily  when  he 
met  the  pilgrim  on  Emerson's  doorstep.     The  evidence  is  slight, 
but  shortly  after  little  Waldo  died  in  1842,   Thoreau  did  send  his 
demonstrative  poem  to  Mary,   seated  again  by  the  sea: 

Still  will  I  strive  to  be 
As  if  thou  wert  with  me; 
Whatever  path  I  take, 
It  shall  be  for  thy  sake, 
Of  gentle  slope  and  wide, 
As  thou  wert  by  my  side, 

Without  a  root 
To  trip  thy  gentle  foot.   ... 

In  1846,   Miss  Russell  married  Marston  Watson,   a  Harvard 
acquaintance  of  Thoreau's;  for  the  next  several  years,   toiling  on 
the  shores  of  America,   the  Watsons  planted  Hillside  Nursery, 
soon  a  world-renowned  garden  and  arboretum.     Between  1850  and 
his  death  in  1862,   Thoreau  often  visited  Plymouth,    staying  at 
"Hillside"  and  taking  part  in  Marston's  Leyden  Hall  series  of  lec- 
tures.    L.   D.  Geller  has  recently  recounted  the  story  of  Thoreau 
and  the  Watsons  in  Between  Concord  and  Plymouth:   The  Transcen- 
dentalists  and  the  Watsons  (Concord  and  Plymouth,    1973).     Mrs. 
Watson's  reminiscences  of  Thoreau,    edited  here  from  a  manuscript 
in  the  Hillside  Collection,    Pilgrim  Hall,   with  the  kind  permission 
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of  Mr.  Geller  and  the  Pilgrim  Society,    is  a  salty  addendum  to  that 
story. 

On  May  2,    1890,    Mrs.  Watson  sent  this  twelve  page  sketch 
to  her  daughter,   Ellen,   who,    in  turn,   forwarded  her  own  account  of 
the  Clark's  Island  episode  to  Frank  Sanborn  for  his  Familiar  Let- 
ters of  Henry  David  Thoreau  (Boston,    1894).     "I  hope  you  can  use 
it,"  explained  Ellen,   "and  mother,  who  was  there,   has  enjoyed 
reading  it.   .   .   ."4    Ellen's  account  has  been  printed  twice;  here, 
however,   is  the  first  version- -and  the  last  word- -from  Thoreau's 
Maiden  in  the  East. 


There  is  a  little  story  about  Mr  Thoreau,  which  I  have  often 
told--  Perhaps  you  may  not  have  heard  it--  Mr.  T- -wishing  to 
make  a  visit  to  Clarks  Island- -took  the  train  to  Duxbury.      As  he 
walked  along  by  the  Shore,   the  tide  being  very  low--the  flats  stand- 
ing out  of  water  high  &  dry- -he  thought  he  might  venture  a  walk  to 
the  Island- -which  did  not  seem  far  off--  When  the  story  is  told,   we 
say  that  you  can  often  walk  dry-shod  to  the  Island  in  that  famous 
Concord  river--  Was  Plym.  harbor  one  half  so  deep  as  Concord 
river?  The  whole  heavens  were  reflected  in  this  Mystic  Stream- - 
The  height  &  depth  of  this  Concord  river  no  plummet  could  sound- - 
What  to  that  was  this  great  waste  of  water--spread  out  with  so 
much  dry  land  ?   If  the  water  grew  deep  a  good  swimmer  could  mas- 
ter it.   It  was  very  fortunate  a  little  boat  rowed  by  [;]  two  fisher- 
men came  along  &  took  him  to  the  back  side  of  the  Island--  Mr. 
Watson  just  then  was  taking  his  rounds  &  seeing  to  his  cattle--it 
being  about  milking  time.     "Why  where  did  you  come  from?"  he 
says  to  the  stranger--6 

It  being  almost  an  unknown  event  for  any  one  to  land  on  that 
part  of  the  Island  Mr.  Thoreau  announced  himself  &  they  sauntered 
together  toward  the  house--  The  Lord  of  the  Isle  lost  no  time  in 
this  encounter--  "You  say  Mr.  T--in  one  of  your  books --that  early 
in  life  you  lost  a  horse,   a  hound- -&  a  turtle  dove —  Now  I  want  to 
know --What  you  mean  by  that  ?" 

"Why"  says  Mr.  T.   "We  have  all  had  our  losses,   have  we 
not?"    "A  pretty  way  to  answer  a  fellow"   says  Mr.  W.--?    The 
talk  that  evening  was  on  the  old  voyagers--  Chum- -8  One  after 
another  the  sun  burned,  weather  stained  young  men,   looked  in  at 
the  door,   sat  down  to  hear  the  story  spelled  bound  by  the  magic  of 
the  tale--  The  ancient  Mariner  knew  the  men  that  must  hear  him. 
They  listened  with  eager  faces  to  the  story  of  the  early  Voyageurs-- 
We  no  longer  doubted  that  the  great  iron  chest  had  been  buried  in 
the  sand  hill--  The  great  skeleton  they  had  buried  so  hastily- -the 
mighty  bones  of  some  old  Viking--  Thoreau  as  he  sat  there  seemed 
the  carved  figure  head  of  one  of  their  great  ships —  His  long  arms 
moved  up  &  down,   he  appeared  to  [be]  relating  a  history  which  he 
had  experienced--  Do  not  wonder  that  we  cannot  recall  any  inci- 
dents of  this  relation- - 
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We  ourselves  were  borne  along  through  the  cold  stormy 
seas  — 

We  who  had  been  so  proud  of  our  Pilgrim  Forefathers- -& 
even  thought  Christopher  Columbus  had  discovered  this  New  World 
saw  in  the  sands  on  the  beach  the  foot  print  of  a  still  older  race^ 

One  day,   a  warm  June  day,  *"  Uncle  Ed  — "O  dear  I  must  go 
home,    &  shear  my  Sheep--  They  are  sweltering  under  their 
fleeces--"  "Ah!"  say  Mr.  T  with  a  little  scorn  in  his  voice  "you 
men  with  possessions  have  your  cares--your  duties--"  "Well" 
says  Uncle  Ed--"You  too  have  something  have  you  not?    Every 
body  has  something  to  call  them  home--"  After  a  long  pause, 
"Your  desk  may  be."  That  was  very  true--no  man  more  depended 
on  his  desk  than  Thoreau--  His  walk  was  splendid  full  of  incident  — 
His  chat  with  his  neighbor  fine  full  of  instruction--  "Life  was  to 
him  as  sweet  as  nuts"--  What  was  it  all  unless  he  could  sit  down 
at  his  desk  &  give  a  full  report-- 

Reading  Maine  Woods--was  more  like  an  adventure  into 
some,   wild  region- -that  took  us  on  through  rough  pathless  woods- 
down  dangerous  rapids --with  the  constant  fear,   that  the  friends  & 
guides  would  never  meet--  I  only  recall  that  he  called  himself  the 
Chaplain  of  the  party--  He  did  not  come  to  street--or  to  lay  out 
rail  roads  [;]  that  seemed  his  only  office.  The  morning  after  one 
of  his  frequent  separations  from  his  guide- -He  meets  Polis  &  says 
to  him  "you  did  not  bring  your  canoe  with  you  this  morning--" 
Polis  a  little  sulky,    says  "an  Indian  would  not  have  said  that--"11 

Since  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit- -how  witty  we  might  all  be- 
come by  holding  our  tongues--  Perhaps  it  was  in  the  Maine  Woods, 
he  heard  the  sound  of  the  aged  tree- -as  it  fell  to  the  ground  — 

"The  crack  of  its  green  centuries" 

He  tells  us  that  it  fell  in  the  stillest  night,   from  the  accumulation 
of  heavy  dews --the  stiller  the  night--the  heavier  the  weight  of  dew  — 
The  last  drop  felled  the  mighty  monarch  of  the  forest.  !2 

Cape  Cod- 
He  asked  one  of  the  old  settlers  a  shop  keeper  I  think- -By 
what  route  he  came  to  Cape  Cod--  He  was  thrown  ashore- -Ship- 
wrecked—  in  [space  left  blank] 

I  do  not  know  what  to  any  one  else- -the  story  told  to  him, 
will  have  the  charm  it  has  to  me--  A  fisherman  swore  that  after  a 
great  Ship  wreck- -he  caught  a  fish  filled  full  of  Nutmegs--  He  must 
have  settled  like  [space  left  blank] 

It  was  the  firm  believe  of  all  children  in  my  day- -that  if  they 
ate  a  whole  nut  meg  it  would  make  them  crazy.     .lust  think  what  a 
strange  tropical  bite  this  C'ape-Cod-cod-fish  must  have  had--  Would 
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he  ever  have  digested  his  round  rolling  nutmegs--  --What  did  the 
fisherman  with  his  economical  views  of  things  in  general  &  nut- 
megs in  particular--  What  did  he  do  with  his  unexpected  freight-- 
Ah  it  is  to  me  a  whole  sea  of  romance--  Then  the  great  flood  of 
gunny  bags --of  wide  floating  stuff- -that  seemed  to  be  continually 
turning  up  after  the  Ship  wreck  seemed  to  attract  Thoreau  very 
much. 

I  think  no  one  brought  up  by  the  sea  could  ever  have  des- 
cribed it  as  he  does--  We  take  it  in  as  a  whole  he  described  all  the 
minute  coloring--the  different  lines  of  light--  Here  should  come  in 
the  description--13 

With  what  a  free  foot  he  walks  on,   telling  us  only  what  inter- 
ests himself--  You  his  hearer  are  nobody  at  all--  It  is  Thoreau-- 
only  Thoreau--who  strides  on- -over  rock  &  fall  through  bush  & 
briar--  Intent  upon  this  one  object--to  find  himself—himself  every 
where--  Nature  do  you  say--  It  is  all  nature- -human  nature. 

"I  seeing  get  who  had  but  sight 
I  hearing  get  who  had  but  ears "14 

There  is  yet  one  more  conversation  with  Uncle  Ed- -which  I 
recall--  Mr.  T--announced  with  some  emphasis  that  his  woods 
warmed  him  twice--  He  collected  it  from  the  river,    &  carried  it 
home  on  his  back- -this  fire  drift  wood--  "What  a  pity  not  to  take  a 
wheel-barrow--for  the  river  drift  wood"  says  Uncle  E--also  with 
emphasis --for  he  believed  to  in  the  saving  of  labor  — 

I  never  heard  much  of  his  religious  belief--  "One  world  at  a 
time,"  he  said--  Once  he  said,   he  felt  he  was  dealt  with--  This  I 
considered  a  confession  of  faith —  So  much  can  be  said  at  times,   in 
so  few  words  — 

Again-- "I  think  with  a  thrill  of  emotion,   that  some  berries 
which  I  ate,  may  have  nourished  my  genius--"^^ 

Endnotes 

Walter  Harding  and  Carl  Bode,   editors,   The  Correspond- 
ence of  Henry  David  Thoreau  (New  York,    1958),   pp.  44-45. 

2 
Carl  Bode,   editor,   Collected  Poems  of  Henry  Thoreau 

(Baltimore,    1964),   p.   38.     Published  during  Thoreau's  lifetime  in 
The  Dial,   III  (October,    1842),   p.   222,    and  in  A  Week  on  the  Con- 
cord and"  Merrimack  Rivers  (Boston,    1849),   p.   51. 

3 
Ibid.,   p.   39.     The  most  convincing  account  of  Thoreau's 
romantic  interest  in  Mary  Russell  is  Walter  Harding,   The  Days  of 
Henry  Thoreau  (New  York,    1965),   pp.    107-110. 
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4 
L.  D.  Geller,    Between  Concord  and  Plymouth:   The  Tran- 

scendentalists  and  the  Watsons  (Concord  and  Plymouth,    Mass., 
1973),   p.  49.     Sanborn,   in  fact,   alluded  only  briefly  to  the  Clark's 
Island  incident  in  Familiar  Letters,   p.  353n,  with  no  citation  of 
his  source.    Ellen  Watson's  account  appeared  subsequently  in  The 
Thoreau  Society  Bulletin,    21  (October,    1947),   p.   1,   and  in  Geller, 
Between  Concord  and  Plymouth,    pp.   50-52.     The  text  of  Mary  Rus- 
sell Watson's  notes  is  copied  literally,   except  quotation  marks  and 
terminal  punctuation  have  been  supplied  where  they  were  omitted 
in  the  original  ms.;  bracketed  insertions  are  the  editor's. 

5 
Thoreau's  "walk"  to  Clark's  Island  in  Plymouth  occurred 

July  27,    1851.     For  his  own  account,   which  omits  the  near- 
catastrophe  in  the  rising  tide,   see  The  Journal  of  Henry  D.  Tho- 
reau,  II  (Boston,    1906),   pp.   349-354.     Ellen  Watson,    in  her  re- 
vamped version  of  her  mother's  notes,   identifies  Thoreau's  res- 
cuer as  Sam  Burgess,   who  was  belatedly  hauling  in  his  lobster 
pots  (Geller,   p.   51). 

"Mr.  Watson"  or  "Uncle  Ed"  is  Edward  Winslow  Watson, 
Marston's  uncle,    "a  poet,   sea-farmer,   sailor  and  philosopher" 
(Geller,   p.  46),  who  owned  and  tended  Clark's  Island.    His  friends 
called  him  "The  Lord  of  the  Isle,"  as  if  he  were  a  character  out  of 
Homer's  Odyssey. 

7 
The  allusion,   of  course,   is  to  the  famous  passage  in  Walden, 
In  July  1851,   Uncle  Ed  could  hardly  have  inquired  about  a  book  pub- 
lished  in  1854,   unless  he  had  attended  one  of  Thoreau's  Walden 
lectures  or  read  a  report  of  the  same  in  the  newspapers.     More 
likely,   Mary  Russell  Watson,   recording  the  incident  almost  forty 
years  later,   confused  the  dates.     Uncle  Ed  probably  put  his  ques- 
tion to  Thoreau  when  the  author  lectured  in  Plymouth  on  October  8, 
1854,   two  months  after  the  publication  of  Walden.     Thoreau  did  not 
visit  the  Watsons  again  until  June  1857. 

o 

The  manuscript  is  illegible  here,  and  the  word  might  not  be 
"Chum"  (bait,  usually  ground  up  oily  fish,  scattered  on  the  water); 
but  cf.  the  "spelled  bound"  boys  lured  to  the  doorway  by  Thoreau's 
Viking  tales.  Ellen  Watson  identifies  the  enraptured  listeners  as 
'"The  Watson  boys,'  four  in  number,  tall  and  stalwart  followers  of 
the  sea"  (Geller,  p.  51). 

9 

Thoreau's  lore  on  the  early  explorers  figured  in  his  "Cape 
Cod"  lectures  of  1850-1851. 

Thoreau  visited  the  Watsons  in  Plymouth  for  several  days 
in  June  1857  on  his  way  to  Cape  Cod. 

Joseph  Polis,   an  Oldtown  Indian  of  superior  intelligence 
and  woodcraft,   guided  Thoreau's  party  into  the  Maine  wilderness 
during  the  summer  of  1857.     An  account  of  their  excursion,    "The 
Allegash  and  East  Branch,"  appeared  posthumously  in  The  Maine 
Woods  (Boston,    1864). 
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out  upon  the  sea,    throwing  up  their  arms  and  shouting,    "Thalatta  ! 
Thalatta!"  we  have  here  an  admirable  collection  of  poems  more  or 
less  intimately  connected  with  the  ocean  and  its  adjuncts.     The 

writers  are  of  all  ages  and  localities  from  Homer  to  Longfellow 

from  Spain  to  Massachusetts.     The  selections  have  been  made  with 
good  taste  and  judgement,   and  will  be  found  pleasant  reading,    not 
only  by  sojourners  at  the  sea  side  during  our  hot  season,   but  also 
by  those  who  are  compelled  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  a  ride  on 
Nahant,    or  a  bath  at  Newport.     To  these  latter,   sweltering  in  their 
inland  homes,   we  would  especially  recommend  this  little  volume. 
It  is  redolent  of  the  salt  sea  breezes.     It  can  scarcely  fail  to  trans- 
port its  readers  from  hot  prairie  or  dusty  city  to  the  cool  margin 
of  great  waters --making  everything  about  them,   as  on  Prosper's 
Island,    'suffer  a  sea  change. "' 

Among  the  poems  was  one  by  Thoreau  which  the  editor  en- 
titled MY  LIFE  IS  LIKE  A  STROLL.     This  was  taken  from  page  255 
of  the  1849  edition  of  A  WEEK  ON  THE  CONCORD  AND  MERRI- 
MACK RIVERS.     Curiously  enough  the  editor  who  was  Henry  Wads- 
worth  Longfellow's  brother  chose  to  change  the  sixth  line  of  the 
poem  from  "To  place  my  gains  beyond  the  reach  of  tide,"  to   "To 
set  my  gains  beyond  the  reach  of  tide."    When  next  published  in 
LETTERS  TO  VARIOUS  PERSONS  in  1865  it  was  called  THE 
FISHER'S  BOY  and  the  original  wording  was  restored. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  March  1854  Thoreau  signed  an  indenture 
which,   while  it  did  not  give  him  his  "immortality  now,"  assured  it 
to  him  in  the  conventional  time.    That  day  he  agreed  to  give  Tick- 
nor  &  Co.  the  right  to  publish  for  a  period  of  five  years  his  book, 
WALDEN,  A  LIFE  IN  THE  WOODS.     He  was  to  receive  twenty-five 
copies  of  the  first  edition  without  charge  and  additional  copies  as 
needed  at  a  twenty-five  per  cent  discount  from  the  list  price  of  one 
dollar.    His  royalty  was  to  be  fifteen  per  cent  of  all  copies  sold  at 
retail.    Again  Thoreau's  friend  Greeley  came  to  his  aid  by  printing 
with  the  permission  of  Ticknor  &  Co.  six  long  selections  headed 
A  MASSACHUSETTS  HERMIT  from  the  forthcoming  book. 

The  next  printing  of  Thoreau's  words  was  in  THE  LIBER- 
ATOR for  July  25,    1854.    This  was  the  complete  address  which  he 
had  prepared  for  the  Anti-Slavery  Celebration  at  Framingham  on 
the  fourth  of  July  1854.    He  did  not  read  the  entire  speech  at  that 
time.     Greeley  published  it  in  full  in  his  NEW  YORK  -  DAILY 
TRIBUNE  of  August  2,    1854.     It  was  reprinted  in  A  YANKEE  IN 
CANADA  in  1866. 

The  following  1854  journal  entry  is  typical  Thoreauese- 

"Aug.   9.  Wednesday. --To  Boston.   "Walden" 
published.  Elderberries.  Waxwork  yellowing." 

After  seven  revisions  WALDEN  was  finally  ready  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  readers.  Two  thousand  copies  were  printed  and 
although  it  was  five  years  before  his  first  edition  was  sold  out 
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attain  to  a  youth  never  attained !    I  am  eager  to  report  the  glory  of 
the  universe;  may  I  be  worthy  to  do  it;   to  have  got  through  with 
regarding  human  values,   so  as  not  to  be  distracted  from  regarding 
divine  values.     It  is  reasonable  that  a  man  should  be  worthier  at 
the  end  of  the  year  than  he  was  at  the  beginning."   (Journal,   p.  351, 
Vol.  III.) 

It  was  a  March  day  in  1852  when  Thoreau  wrote  these  words 
but  a  mild  March  day  when  the  air  was  a  "velvet  cushion"  against 
which  he  pressed  his  ear  and  it  was  full  of  bluebirds.    The  words 
carry  much  of  spring  fever  but  they  are  also  the  voice  of  a  thirty- 
four  year  old  would-be  author  who  had  suffered  many  disappoint- 
ments in  his  writing  career  and  was  redoubling  his  determination 
that  the  voice  of  his  chanticleer  be  heard.     Perhaps  what  Thoreau 
meant  to  imply  will  never  be  known  exactly  but  it  is  known  that  at 
this  time  he  was  having  much  correspondence  with  Horace  Greeley 
and  others  regarding  articles  which  he  had  written  or  contemplated 
writing.    It  may  be  that  he  was  restless  not  having  seen  any  of  his 
words  in  print  since  the  ill-starred  WEEK  which  appeared  back  in 
May  1849. 

Thoreau  had  now  revised  his  new  book  WALDEN  four  times 
and  was  anxious  to  try  excerpts  from  this  manuscript  on  the  public. 
Through  Horace  Greeley,   John  Sartain  agreed  to  take  two  extracts 
from  the  book-to-be  for  publication  in  his  UNION  MAGAZINE. 
THE  IRON  HORSE  was  published  in  the  July  1852  issue  followed  by 
A  POET  BUYING  A  FARM  the  next  month.     Thoreau  was  to  be  paid 
three  dollars  a  page;   however,   by  the  end  of  November  Sartain  had 
not  yet  paid  nor  is  there  evidence  that  he  ever  paid,  for  shortly 
thereafter  the  magazine  ceased  to  exist. 

On  November  23,    1852  Horace  Greeley  wrote  to  Thoreau  ad- 
vising him  that  he  had  made  arrangements  with  George  Palmer 
Putnam  to  publish  serially  an  account  of  his  trip  to  Canada  in  the 
PUTNAM'S  MONTHLY.     The  first  chapter  appeared  January  1853 
followed  by  two  other  installments  in  February  and  March,   then  the 
series  was  broken  off  abruptly  by  Thoreau  because  the  editor, 
George  William  Curtis,   had  insisted  on  eliminating  certain  pas- 
sages which  he  considered  heretical.    Thoreau  was  "eager  to  re- 
port the  glory  of  the  Universe"  in  his  own  manner  unscarred  by 
any  editor's  blue  pencil.     He  saw  the  world  as  a  pantheist  and 
wished  to  so  report  it  and  would  not  compromise.    No  more  of  his 
Canadian  trip  was  published  during  his  lifetime. 

It  is  possible  that  Thoreau's  next  appearance  in  print  was 
pirated  for  there  seems  to  be  no  information  extant  which  indicates 
that  he  was  aware  that  one  of  his  poems  was  to  appear  in  the  anthol- 
ogy THALATTA:  A  Book  for  the  Seaside.     NATIONAL  ERA,   Wash- 
ington July  14,    1853  printed  a  review  of  the  book  by  J.   G.  Whittier 
which  read  in  part: 

"Under  this  title,   suggested  by  a  passage  in  Xenophon's 
Expedition  of  Cyrus,   where  the  army  climbed  up  the  hill  and  looked 
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In  "Chesuncook"  (The  Maine  Woods,    ed.   Joseph  J.   Molden- 

hauer  [Princeton,    1972],    pp.    103-104),   Thoreau  describes  the  tree 

fall  as  "a  dull  dry  rushing  sound,   with  a  solid  core  to  it,   yet  as  if 

half  smothered  under  the  grasp  of  the  luxuriant  and  fungus -like 

forest,   like  the  shutting  of  a  door  in  some  distant  entry  of  the  damp 

and  shaggy  wilderness." 

13 

The  directive  to  Ellen,    "Here  should  come  in  the  descrip- 
tion--, "  suggests  that,   from  the  first,   Mrs.  Watson  intended  his 
sketch  for  wider  circulation.    At  several  points  in  the  ms„   she 
altered  "Uncle  Ed"  to  "Mr.  W.,  "  apparently  judging  the  former 
too  casual  an  appellation  for  "The  Lord  of  the  Isle."    The  present 
editor  has  restored  the  original  readings  as  closer  to  the  spirit  of 
Mrs.  Watson's  free  recollections. 

14 

From  Thoreau 's  poem,    "Inspiration,"  first  published  in  A 

Week  (1849),   quoted  by  Emerson  in  his  funeral  eulogy  (1862),    and 

published  in  its  entirety  by  Sanborn  in  The  Commonwealth  (June  19, 

1863).     The  full  quatrain  reads: 

I  hearing  get  who  had  but  ears, 

And  sight,   who  had  but  eyes  before, 

I  moments  live  who  lived  but  years, 

And  truth  discern  who  knew  but  learning's  lore. 

15 

Sanborn,    in  The  Personality  of  Thoreau  (Boston,    1901), 

pp.   68-69,   quotes  Parker  Pillsbury,   who  visited  Thoreau  a  few 
days  before  he  died  and  plied  him  with  questions  about  the  next 
world:    "...  I  spoke  only  once  more  to  him,   and  cannot  remem- 
ber my  exact  words.     But  I  think  my  question  was  substantially 
this:     'You  seem  so  near  the  brink  of  the  dark  river,    that  I  almost 
wonder  how  the  opposite  shore  may  appear  to  you.'    Then  he 
answered,    'One  world  at  a  time.1" 


A  DECADE  OF  THOREAU  PRINTINGS 
THE  1850s 

by 

Raymond  R.  Borst 

"I  go  forth  to  make  new  demands  on  life.     I  wish  to  begin  this 
summer  well;  to  do  something  in  it  worthy  of  it  and  of  me;  to  tran- 
scend my  daily  routine  and  that  of  my  townsmen;   to  have  my  immor- 
tality now,   that  it  be  in  the  quality  of  my  daily  life;   to  pay  the  great- 
est price,   the  greatest  tax,   of  any  man  in  Concord,    and  enjoy  the 
most !  !    I  will  give  all  I  am  for  m^  nobility.     I  will  pay  all  my  days 
for  m£  success.     I  pray  that  the  life  of  this  spring  and  summer  may 
ever  lie  fair  in  my  memory.     May  I  dare  as  I  have  never  done  ! 
May  I  purify  myself  anew  as  with  fire  and  water,    soul  and  body ! 
May  my  melody  not  be  wanting  to  the  season!    May  I  gird  myself 
to  be  a  hunter  of  the  beautiful,   that  naught  escape  me  !    May  I 


Thoreau  was  to  gain  his  immortality.    The  book  was  given  several 
good  reviews,   most  containing  long  extracts.     Notable  was  the  re- 
view written  a  year  and  a  half  later  by  George  Eliot  for  the  Janu- 
ary 1856  issue  of  the  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW.     It  was  appreciative 
and  marked  the  first  time  that  Thoreau  had  been  so  fully  recognized 
by  the  foreign  press. 

Other  mild  recognitions  of  Thoreau  as  an  author  began  to 
appear.    A  short  biographical  sketch  and  several  pages  of  passages 
from  WALDEN  were  published  in  1855  in  the  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF 
AMERICAN  LITERATURE.     The  editors  said  "The  author  is  a 
humorist  in  the  old  English  sense  of  the  word,   a  man  of  humors, 

of  Concord,   Mass.,   where he  leads,    if  we  may  take  his  books 

as  the  interpreter  of  his  career,   a  meditative  philosophic  life." 

In  1855  Thoreau  again  braved  the  censor's  pencil  of  George 
William  Curtis  and  PUTNAM'S  MAGAZINE  by  submitting  several 
installments  on  his  Cape  Cod  excursions.     Again,   after  four  chap- 
ters had  been  published  Thoreau  withdrew  the  balance  of  his  manu- 
script in  spite  of  the  "To  be  continued"  notice  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  chapter.    Again  pantheism  was  the  point  of  the  controversy. 
The  remaining  chapters  were  finally  printed  in  book  form  as  CAPE 
COD  in  1865. 

Thoreau's  second  appearance  in  an  anthology  was  in  1856  in 
a  two  volume  set  called  SEED-GRAIN  FOR  THOUGHT  AND  DIS- 
CUSSION a  compilation  by  Mrs.  Anna  C.  Lowell.     Without  doubt  he 
was  aware  of  this  anthology  for  it  was  put  out  by  his  publisher, 
Ticknor  &  Co.     It  contains  no  less  than  17  passages  from  WALDEN 
while  the  internationally  known  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  has  but  28. 

Problems  with  magazine  editors  continued  to  plague  Thoreau. 
This  time  in  1858  it  was  with  the  widely  respected  critic  and  editor 
of  the  new  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY,   James  Russell  Lowell.     Lowell 
had  agreed  to  use  several  monthly  chapters  on  Thoreau's  trips  to 
the  Maine  Woods.     Three  installments  entitled  CHESUNCOOK  had 
been  printed  when  Thoreau  withdrew  the  balance  of  his  manuscript 
in  a  strong  letter  to  Lowell  because  of  the  deletion  of  the  famous 
"pine  tree"  sentence.     Once  more  it  was  the  conflict  of  a  conven- 
tional mind  with  Thoreau's  avowed  pantheism.     For  a  third  time  in 
five  years  he  had  refused  to  sacrifice  his  "nobility"  for  his  success. 

The  final  printing  of  Thoreau's  writing  of  the  1850s  has  been 
overlooked  by  his  bibliographers.     This  was  an  article  in  the  Janu- 
ary 1859  issue  of  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  TEACHER,   A  Journal  of 
School  and  Home  Education,   published  by  the  Massachusetts  Teach- 
ers' Association,   the  Prospectus  of  which  stated  in  part: 

"The  design  of  this  Journal  is  to  discuss  all  subjects  relating 
to  discipline  and  instruction  at  home  and  in  school;   to  present  the 
views  and  experiences  of  practical  educators  in  regard  to  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching;  and  to  further  notices  of  new 
school  books,    and  interesting  items  of  educational  intelligence." 
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Five  rather  long  paragraphs  from  the  WALDEN  chapter 
READING  were  used  for  this  essay  and  it  was  so  called.     There  is 
no  information  available  to  indicate  how  the  article  came  to  the 
Association.    A  Bronson  Alcott  became  Superintendent  of  Concord's 
schools  in  1859.     R.  W.  Emerson  was  a  speaker  at  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Teachers'  Association  when  it  met  in  Concord  on  Novem- 
ber 26  and  27,    1860.     Either  man  might  have  been  instrumental  in 
getting  the  essay  in  print.     There  are,   however,   curious  features 
about  this  reprinting.    No  less  than  36  punctuation  changes  were 
made  from  the  1854  first  edition  and  eight  distinct  words  and 
phrases  were  altered  or  omitted.     This  would  seem  to  indicate 
several  different  possibilities.     First,   the  teacher  editors  felt  that 
they  were  improving  the  piece.     Secondly,   the  printers  might  have 
made  the  errors,  but  this  seems  unlikely  if  they  had  a  printed  text 
to  guide  them.     Finally,    there  is  the  possibility  that  Alcott,   Emer- 
son or  one  of  the  editors  asked  Thoreau  for  an  article.     He  was 
extremely  busy  on  other  writing  at  that  time  and  may  have  copied 
these  paragraphs  from  his  copy  of  WALDEN  which  was  now  out  of 
print,   making  some  changes  in  wording  and  punctuation  while  doing 
a  hurried  task.     The  printers  then  misread  some  of  Thoreau's 
handwriting  such  as  adding  an  "s"  at  the  end  of  two  words  thus 
changing  the  meaning  and  with  Thoreau's  writing  it  would  be  also 
easy  to  read  "life"  for  "lips"  as  even  a  cursory  glance  at  the  holo- 
graph of  his  poem  LIFE  proves.     In  any  case  it  was  atrocious  edit- 
ing and  the  existence  of  this  reprint  should  warrant  further  study. 

Thoreau's  published  writing  of  this  decade  was  fragmentary 
at  best  because  of  his  constant  friction  with  his  editors.     Had  it  not 
been  for  WALDEN  he  most  certainly  would  have  gone  down  in  liter- 
ary history  as  another  satellite  of  Emerson  along  with  Alcott  and 
Channing. 

Note:    In  the  above  essay  Raymond  Borst,   book  collector  and 
Thoreau  enthusiast,   has  used  the  title  for  Walden  which  appeared 
in  the  actual  indenture  which  Thoreau  signed  on  March  16,    1854 
which  read  in  part: 

"That  the  said  Thoreau  agrees  to  give,   and  by  these  presents 
give  to  the  said  Ticknor  &  Co.,    the  right  to  publish  for  the  term  of 
five  years,   a  certain  book,    entitled  "Walden,   a  Life  in  the  Woods" 
of  which,   said  Thoreau  is  the  Author  and  Proprietor." 

pp.    150-151  THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Ellen  B.   Ballou;  Houghton  Mifflin  1973 

At  Thoreau's  request  the  LIFE  IN  THE  WOODS  was  dropped  from 
the  title  when  the  second  impression  of  280  copies  was  printed  in 
1862. 
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short  time.     All  over  the  clearing  there  were  the  remains  of  the 
tree-stumps  in  the  damp  places,    and  between  them  a  fresh  carpet 
of  moss  had  started  to  grow;    it  was  a  most  beautiful  green  colour, 
almost  as  if  the  moon  rather  than  the  sun  were  shining  on  it.     And 
everywhere  on  this  moonlit  green  carpet  there  were  little  mounds. 
It  struck  me  there  and  then  that  this  was  how  the  hummocks  start. 
But  even  this  explanation  was  hardly  sufficient;    it  was  easy  enough 
to  see  how  the  hummocks  had  developed  from  the  little  mounds,  but 
how  had  they  got  there  in  the  first  place  ?    But  here  my  hands  came 
to  help;   I  pulled  away  the  mossy  covering,    and  underneath  appeared 
an  old,   rotting  birch  stump."  (pp.   177-78) 

Autumn  comes  in  Nature's  Calendar  like  the  third  movement 
in  Vivaldi's  "Four  Seasons."    In  Vivaldi's  music  you  can  feel  the 
freezing  raindrops  touch  the  earth;   in  Prishvin's  writing  your 
bones  sense  a  chill:    "It  was  very  peaceful  in  the  marshes;  the 
grass  was  covered  over  with  a  real  frost,   which  was  spread  like 
linen,   and  not  with  the  farmer's  'maross,'  or  cold  dew.     It  wasn't 
till  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  that  this  real  frost  turned  to  dew, 
and  the  linen  sheets  under  the  bushes  disappeared.     Everywhere 
the  leaves  were  withering.     In  the  distance  the  spruce  and  pine  said 
farewell  to  the  birches  and  the  tall  aspens  lifted  their  red  hats  over 
the  forest.     Then  I  somehow  remembered  from  my  far-away  child- 
hood the  old  saying,   which  at  that  time  was  quite  incomprehensible 
to  me:     'The  robber's  hat  is  on  fire.'"  (p.    187) 

And  the  "fateful  gate"  of  winter  brings  Nature's  Calendar  to  a 
full  circle.     Prishvin  captures  the  beauties  of  the  silence  and  still- 
ness  of  the  Russian  woods:    "At  dawn  the  snow  became  still  softer, 
if  you  as  much  as  sneezed  your  snowshoes  sank  to  a  depth  of  three 
feet.     I  looked  at  my  house  from  the  outside  and  marvelled:    this 
was  no  house,  but  some  kind  of  Nansenian  Fram  in  the  Polar 
regions,   embedded  in  the  snow  and  locked  in  the  ice,   and  all  round 
the  white,    curling,    and  shifting  ocean,   with  no  human  dwelling  nor 
even  trace  of  man  in  sight,    even  the  tracks  of  the  wild  animals 
were  completely  wiped  away."   (p.  237) 

Mikhail  Prishvin  is  a  delight  in  an  age  of  morose  self- 
examination.     Like  Thoreau,   he  calls  for  a  new  and  keener  relation 
of  man  to  nature  so  that  he  might  fully  cultivate  those  "deep-lying 
and  long-neglected  emotions." 


THE  LITERARY  MANUSCRIPTS  OF  HENRY  DAVID  THOREAU 

by 

William  L.  Howarth,   Ohio  State  University  Press 
(1974,    408  pp.   cloth,    $17.50) 

A  review  by  Thomas  Blanding 

Thoreau  and  Whitman  delighted  in  the  pun:    an  author  is 
known  by  his  leavings.     There  are  several  layers  of  meaning  here, 
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He  ran  into  the  house,   and  I  heard  him  shouting  there: 

'Lyova,   come  and  have  a  look,   quick !    The  land  is  showing ! ' 

Even  Mother  could  not  hide  her  excitement,   and  came  out  into  the 
yard,   shielding  her  eyes  from  the  glitter  of  the  snow. 

'Where?    Where?' 

Petya  stood  in  front  and  pointed  into  the  snow-covered  distance, 
like  Columbus  over  the  sea,   and  repeated: 

'Land!    Land!"'  (pp.   11-12) 

Prishvin's  discovery  of  why  two  trees  in  the  springtime  for- 
est stopped  creaking  transcends  mere  scientific  investigation: 
"After  a  long  search  we  found  the  tree  which  creaked;   it  was  a 
silver  birch  which  in  the  slightest  breeze  would  rub  against  an 
aspen;  where  the  two  branches  had  been  rubbing  the  birch  had  now 
softened  the  bruise  with  an  outpouring  of  sap;   that  was  why  the 
trees  had  stopped  their  surge  and  creaking."   (p.   43) 

The  sounds  of  spring  are  a  sense  of  new  senses  and  joys: 
"In  the  depths  of  the  ravine  the  torrent  roared,   while  I  sat  on  the 
bank  whistling  an  accompaniment  to  the  song  of  the  finches,   with  a 
solitary  grouse  gabbling  to  himself  under  the  slender  birches. 
Never  before  had  I  seen  so  many  small  birds;   the  spinney  was 
swarming  with  them;   suddenly  they  would  all  fly  up  in  a  cloud,   like 
mosquitoes,   then  they  would  run  in  the  meadow,   then  fly  up  into  the 
trees  again,   all  singing;   and  this  song,   with  the  swell  of  the  torrent, 
the  gabbling  of  the  grouse,   the  cooing  of  the  wood -pigeons,   the 
cries  and  throbbing  of  the  storks,   brought  to  the  surface  the  most 
deep-lying  and  long-neglected  emotions."  (p.   50) 

Prishvin's  Russian  summer  is  as  fertile  and  lush  as  the 
meadows  and  woods  of  Concord  described  in  Thoreau's  Journal: 
"I  remember  once. .  .in  the  clearing  round  the  old  black  tree 
stumps  there  were  a  lot  of  red  flowers,   as  tall  as  pine  saplings; 
this  made  the  whole  clearing  look  red,   although  there  were  even 
more  Ivan- and -Maryas  there,   half  blue  and  half  yellow,   and  many 
white  daisies,  with  their  yellow  buttons  in  the  centre,   and  bluebells, 
lilac  cukoo  frocks- -all  the  flowers  you  could  think  of--but  the  red 
flowers  like  young  pine  trees  made  the  whole  clearing  look  a  mass 
of  red.    And  by  the  old  black  tree  stump  you  could  still  find  wild 
strawberries,   ripe  and  very  sweet."   (p.    135) 

The  summer  woods  of  Russia  were  a  place  of  discovery, 
simple  but  joyful:    "I  remember  when  I  was  a  youth  being  confront- 
ed with  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  the  grassy  hummocks  in  the 
marshes.     I  read  a  lot  of  books  about  it  at  home,   but  none  of  the 
answers  they  gave  satisfied  me;  there  appeared  to  be  plenty  of 
reasons  for  it,   but  they  all  seemed  rather  vague  and  impossible. 
One  day  in  the  woods  I  came  to  a  wide  clearing  and  sat  (jown  for  a 
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MIKHAIL  PRISHVIN:   A  RUSSIAN  THOREAU 

by 
Richard  Fleck 

During  the  early  part  of  this  century  Mikhail  Prishvin  wrote 
a  number  of  nature  books  including  The  Land  Where  the  Birds  Are 
Unafraid  and  The  Kuban  Steppe.     His  masterpiece,   The  Lake  and 
The  Woods  or  Nature's  Calendar,   first  appeared  in  America  in 
1952  after  being  translated  from  the  Russian  a  year  earlier.     The 
book  deserves  the  attention  of  all  who  admire  the  nature  writing  of 
Henry  David  Thoreau  as  it  offers  comparable  enthusiasm  and  fas- 
cination for  the  natural  world.     Herbert  Read  has  rightly  compared 
Prishvin  with  the  best  of  Thoreau,    Ivan  Turgenev  and  W.  H.  Hud- 
son.    Prishvin's  love  for  his  hunting  dogs  and  sporting  certainly 
calls  to  mind  Turgenev's  Sportsman's  Sketches,   and  his  intimate 
interest  in  the  Russian  country  folk  and  their  beliefs  and  customs 
is  similar  to  W.  H.  Hudson's  enticement  with  South  American 
peoples.     But  Prishvin  was  indeed  a  Russian  Thoreau  in  his  enthu- 
siasm for  landscape  description,   ancient  cultures,   river  boating, 
and  above  all  his  love  for  the  coming  of  spring. 

While  the  book,   Nature's  Calendar,   concerns  the  four  sea- 
sons in  the  Lake  Pleshcheyevo  district  near  Moscow,   the  greater 
part  of  it  concerns  the  coming  of  spring  to  this  frozen  north  coun- 
try.    Prishvin  expresses  his  joy  for  spring  with  strong  Russian 
overtones:    "I  know  quite  well  that  there  is  much  poverty  in  the 
world,   and  that  sometimes  it  seems  almost  inhuman  to  speak  of 
the  joy  of  life,  but  at  the  same  time  it  seems  to  me  that  if  only  we 
could  somehow  describe  our  joy  with  greater  care,   and  thus  de- 
ceive some  of  the  weaker  vessels,    it  would  be  just  what  was  needed. 
Towards  evening  it  began  to  freeze  hard,   but  the  tremendous  sum- 
mer clouds  remained  in  the  sky  till  dark.     The  moon  lay  on  her 
back,   and  among  the  stars  one  shone  out  more  than  all  the  others, 
ceaselessly  changing  its  colour  from  blue  to  green,   and  from  green 
to  red,   and  then  to  blue  again.     Why  should  I  try  to  suppress  such 
a  moment?    My  heart  was  full  of  gladness,   and  I  was  not  afraid  of 
anything."    (p.  8)    He  has  set  the  tone  for  his  book  at  the  outset,    and 
we  can  fully  expect  a  written  symphony  on  the  joy  of  man  in  nature. 

The  Russian  peasants  looked  hard  for  the  first  signs  of  thaw 
in  the  early  spring,    and  when  they  saw  a  piece  of  land  exposed  by 
the  melting  snow  it  was  like  a  rebirth  to  them:    "Petya  looked  long 
and  hard  at  the  thinning  vapour.     He  noticed  something  dark  in  the 
field,   and  shouted: 

•Look,  the  land  is  showing  ! ' 


Mikhail  Prishvin,  The  Lake  and  the  Woods  or  Nature's  Cal 
endar,  translated  by  W.  L.  Goodman  (New  York:  Pantheon  Books, 
1952).    All  page  references  are  from  this  edition. 
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but  a  writer's  actual  leaves  are  not  the  least  of  his  strata-gy.     Pro- 
fessor Howarth,   who  has  been  kicking  up  dirt  and  biting  the  dust  in 
Thoreau  manuscript  collections  for  more  than  a  half  dozen  years, 
has  done  good  service  to  an  author  who  died  at  age  forty-four  in  the 
throes  of  great  literary  labors,  before  he  had  made  his  leavings 
presentable. 

THE  LITERARY  MANUSCRIPTS  OF  HENRY  DAVID  THO- 
REAU mines  deep  (the  head  being  an  organ  for  burrowing)  and  re- 
covers a  suggestive  record  of  Thoreau 's  growth,   decay,   and  second 
growth- -the  foliation  of  his  thought,   whether  rooted  in  the  fecund 
Concord  meadows  or  in  the  barren  beaches  of  Cape  Cod.     Here  are 
all  known  Thoreau  literary  manuscripts  (and  there  are  thousands 
of  them)  plotted  according  to  their  places  in  the  canon:   student 
writings,   poems  and  translations,   lectures  and  essays,   major 
writings,   the  Journal,    notes  and  notebooks,   and  the  unfinished 
course  of  lectures  on  moonlight.     This  is  more  than  a  mere  cata- 
logue,  however.    Anyone  who  has  dredged  the  morass  of  Thoreau 
manuscripts,   mutilated,   disordered,   and  scattered  across  the 
country  since  a  New  York  dealer  bought  and  broke  up  the  collection 
in  1904,  will  appreciate  the  caliber  of  Professor  Howarth 's  contri- 
bution.    By  an  ingenious  (if  taxing)  collation  of  paper  types  and 
genetic  texts,   the  author  tells  the  story  of  Thoreau 's  growth  as  an 
artist.    We  follow  Thoreau  from  earliest  journal  and  notebook 
jottings,   through  lecture  and  essay  drafts,   to  finished  works;   and 
we  witness,   as  never  before,   the  writer  at  his  desk. 

To  be  sure,   as  scholars  study  and  restudy  Thoreau's  leav- 
ings,  they  will  refine  and  expand  Professor  Howarth 's  manuscript 
calendar.     He  is  quick  to  acknowledge  that  his  labor  is  only  a  begin- 
ning.    But  it  is  a  great  beginning,   and  beautifully  bound  between 
earth-brown  boards.     If,    in  the  end,   we  do  not  parse  and  spell 
exactly  as  the  professor  has,   we  will  be  grateful  that  he  broke  new 
wood. 


TRANSCENDENTALISM  -  LITERARY  and  BEYOND 
A  review  by  Gerri  L.  Herrick 
LITERARY  TRANSCENDENTALISM 

by 

Lawrence  Buell,   Cornell  University  Press 
(Ithaca,   N.Y.,    1973,   336  pp.) 

Like  watchers  of  an  eclipse  more  fascinated  by  the  shifting 
rays  of  the  corona  than  by  the  sun  itself,   readers  of  Literary 
Transcendentalism  will  find  themselves  piqued  by  unresolved  meta- 
physical questions  rather  than  by  the  central  theme,    "literary  art 
and  criticism  of  the  American  Transcendentalists".     How  many 
interpreters  of  these  writers  would  agree  with  the  author's  claim 
that  "Transcendentalism  in  all  its  aspects...    is  best  seen  not  as  a 
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repudiation  but  an  outgrowth.  . .   of  Unitarian  thought"  ?    Of  the  forty- 
five  figures  listed  as  "central",    many  trained  for  the  church  turned 
to  other  professions,    including  Everett,    Dwight,    and  Emerson; 
fifteen  were  lay  people.     Although  Perry  Miller,    as  cited,    did  con- 
sider the  movement  basically  "a  religious  demonstration",   his  con- 
clusion is  neither  regional  nor  sectarian:    "The  Transcendentalists 
did  not  need  to  be  unified  upon  any  one  creed  or  platform  because 
they  were  already  unified  in  the  community  of  the  heart;  . . .  their 
condemnation  (of  Unitarianism)  is  the  first  of  a  succession  of  re- 
volts by  the  youth  of  America  against  American  Philistinism". 

As  for  Buell's  contention  that  many  of  these  works  "still  read 
today"...  are  "either  sermons  or  at  one  remove  from  sermons", 
Emerson  himself  wrote  in  Historic  Notes  that  it  was  the  eloquence 
of  Everett  the  lecturer,   not  the  preacher,   that  ignited  the  move- 
ment:   ". . .  for  two  winters  in  Boston  he  made  a  beginning  of  popu- 
lar literary  and  miscellaneous  lecturing  .  .  .  this  purely  literary 
influence  was  of  the  first  importance  to  the  American  mind."    It  is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  reviewer  to  debate  the  issue  of  literary  ex- 
position vs  sermon,   or  informal  lecture  vs  theological  discourse. 
While  the  style  of  the  best  Transcendental  essays  is  poetic,   and  the 
tone  prophetic  as  in  Nature,   Circles,   or  Walden,    it  is  not  sectarian; 
it  may  be  considered  archetypal  as  in  "One  man's  justice  is  another's 
injustice",    "every  man  believes  he  has  a  greater  possibility",    and 
"I  am  a  weed  by  the  wall",   all  from  Circles. 

The  most  concrete  contribution  of  this  book,   as  I  see  it,    is 
the  author's  analysis  of  the  literary  excursion  and  the  autobiograph- 
ical tradition.     Only  recently  has  critical  attention  focused  on  either 
form;   in  fact,    "virtually  nothing  has  been  written  about  the  formal 
conventions"  of  travel  writing,   always  a  popular  and  appealing  art 
in  America.     Buell  notes  that  Thoreau  read  at  least  146  "travel 
books",   better  described  as  narratives  or  journals  of  both  geo- 
graphical and  personal  exploration.     The  criterion  for  such  works 
was,   first,    "veracity"  or  credibility,   but  a  special  standard  was 
added  when  George  \V.  Curtis  wrote  that  if  the  work  is  not  "poetic", 
it  will  be  "soon  forgotten".     (See  Buell's  note,    p.    196.)    The  chap- 
ters devoted  to  "Thoreau  and  the  Literary  Excursion"  and  "Tho- 
reau's  A  Week"  yield  many  critical  insights  overlooked  by  those 
who  have  treated  the  latter  as  merely  "thematic  progression"  or 
travel  narrative  with  philosophical  interpolations.     Buell  considers 
A  Week  Thoreau's  "most  transcendental  work",    and  "the  most  am- 
bitious book  the  movement  produced."    It  comes  closer  than  any  of 
his  later  writing  "to  an  unguarded  expression  of  his  relationship  to 
nature".     As  an  example  of  poetic  identification  and  transcendental 
sensibility,   the  melding  of  both  "triumph  and  defeat",    of  pleasure 
and  pain,   Buell  cites  the  passage  on  silence  at  the  end  of  the  Week, 
and  the  unforgettably  elegiac  lines: 

"The  winter  is  lurking  within  my  moods, 
And  the  rustling  of  the  withered  leaf 
Is  the  constant  music  of  my  grief." 
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Whatever  flaws  in  historical  judgment  critics  may  discover  in  Lit- 
erary Transcendentalism,   it  deserves  careful  reading,   thoughtful 
application,   and  a  genuine  "Bravo!"  for  its  approach  to    A  Week  on 
the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers  and  the  finely  perceptive  anal- 
ogy:  "Thoreau's  excursion. ...  (has)  a  sinuous  continuity,   reminis- 
cent of  those  lengthy  Chinese  scroll  paintings  entitled  "Mountains 
and  Rivers  without  End." 

Note:    Mrs.  Herrick  is  a  teacher  of  American  Literature 
and  a  member  of  the  Lyceum  staff. 


Death  in  the  Yellow  House 
by  Alan  Seaburg 

He  crowed 

it  was 

the  family  cat 
kneading  at  his  heart 

He  crowed 

it  was 

a  fox  in  snow 
leaving  tracks  to  follow 

He  crowed 

standing  upright 
in  the  canoe 
eating  sun 

He  had  axe,   jacknife,   fish-lines,   matches,   soap,   cord,   fry-pan, 
hardbread,   pork,  black  tea,    rice,    sugar,   tent,    shirt,   pants, 
drawers,    stout  old  shoes,   pocket-handkerchief,   blanket,    insect- 
wash,    compass,   plant-book,  blotting-paper,   tape-measure,    spy- 
glass, botany,   paper,   pen,   his  journals,  books 

He  crowed 

observed 

fronted 
the  essential  facts  of  death 
drove  death  into  a  corner 
sucked  at  its  marrow 


THOREAU  WEEKEND  EVENING  PROGRAMS 

On  the  evening  of  Henry  Thoreau's  birthday,   July  12,   at  8:30 
in  the  Lyceum,    Richard  Fleck,   Assistant  Professor  of  English  at 
the  University  of  Wyoming,   will  speak  on  Thoreau's  interest  in  the 
Indian.     Prof.   Fleck  is  the  author  of  a  new  book,    Indians  of  Thoreau, 
to  be  published  by  Hummingbird  Press  later  this  summer.     The 
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Thoreau  Society's  evening  program,    on  the  13th  at  8:00  in  the  par- 
lors of  First  Parish,   will  be  a  slide  program  by  Paul  Williams 
entitled:    Two  of  Thoreau 's  Mountains:    Slides  of  Katahdin  and 
Monadnock.     This  is  particularly  appropriate  in  view  of  the  Monad 
nock  Exhibition  announced  elsewhere  in  this  Saunterer. 


AUTHORS1  AUTOGRAPHING  PARTY 

We  hope  and  expect  that  Professors  Fleck,    Howarth  and 
Wolf  will  be  present  at  the  Lyceum  sherry  party  to  autograph 
copies  of  their  new  books.     This  will  give  everyone  a  chance  to 
meet  three  scholars  who  have  approached  Thoreau  from  different 
directions  and  have,   accordingly,   made  a  varied  and  rich  addition 
to  the  ever  increasing  amount  of  knowledge,    criticism  and  appre- 
ciation which  is  presently  available  to  Thoreau  scholars,   amateur 
and/ or  professional. 


MEMORIAL  FUND  FOR  LYCEUM  LIBRARY 

The  officers  and  trustees  of  the  Thoreau  Lyceum  are  very 
grateful  to  Mrs.   Jerome  Ostrowski  of  Brighton,    Michigan  who 
thoughtfully  suggested  that  gifts  in  memory  of  her  late  husband  be 
sent  to  the  Lyceum  of  which  he  was  a  member.     The  funds  have 
been  earmarked  for  the  research  library  which  is  open  to  anyone 
working  on  Thoreau,    19th  century  Concord  or  related  subjects. 


MONADNOCK  EXHIBITION 

The  Society  for  the  Protection  of  New  Hampshire  Forests, 
Concord,   N.H.,   will  sponsor  an  exhibition  entitled  "The  Grand 
Monadnock,"  a  literary,    artistic  and  social  history.     Beginning 
June  30  and  continuing  through  August  3,    it  will  be  shown  at  the 
Thorne  Art  Gallery,   Keene  State  College,    Keene,    N.H.     Gallery 
hours  are:    Monday  through  Friday  1:00  -  5:00  p.m.;    Saturday  and 
Sunday  1:00  -  4:00  p.m. 

The  Exhibition  will  depict  the  rich  historical  background  of 
Monadnock  with  the  presentation  of  paintings  and  documentary  mate- 
rial,  and  will  include  a  section  devoted  to  Thoreau  and  his  trips  to 
the  mountain. 

In  1913,   the  Society  began  its  acquisition  of  land  which  now 
encompasses  more  than  5000  acres  on  the  mountain,    protected  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  public.     Because  of  this  preservation,   much 
of  the  mountain  has  not  changed  dramatically  since  Thoreau's  visits, 

Note:    In  addition  to  lending  books  and  pictures  for  the  exhi- 
bition,  the  Thoreau  Lyceum  has  supplied,   for  the  program  book, 
an  essay  by  Gerri  L.  Herrick  on  Henry  Thoreau  and  Monadnock. 
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THOREAU:    MYSTIC,   PROPHET,   ECOLOGIST 

A  review  by  Dr.  Dana  McLean  Greeley 

William  Wolf  has  written  in  "Thoreau:   Mystic,   Prophet, 
Ecologist"  the  most  thorough  and  illuminating  exposition  of  Tho- 
reau's  religion  with  which  I  am  acquainted.     And  I  say  "religion," 
not  "lack  of  religion."    It  is  a  book  for  every  student  of  Thoreau  to 
read;  and  there  are  countless  naturalists,   scientists,   and  religion- 
ists themselves,   who  ought  also  to  read  it.    And  it  would  be  reveal- 
ing and  rewarding  reading  for  millions  of  Americans  today  who 
think,   as  Thoreau  did,   that  they  do  not  need  the  Church  and  that 
the  Church  does  not  need  or  deserve  them.    The  author  seems  to 
have  caught  the  spirit  of  Thoreau's  rebelliousness  and  dissent,  but 
likewise  of  his  pantheism,   and  of  his  deep  faith  in  life  and  in  the 
universe.    Thoreau  was  scornful  of  much  organized  religion  and  of 
many  of  its  forms.     He  was  an  individual  in  religion,   as  in  every 
other  respect.    The  reader  may  well  wish  to  know  more  about  the 
transcendentalism  that  Thoreau  accepted,   or  experienced;   and  he 
may  wish  to  know  more  about  the  somewhat  formal  Unitarianism 
that  he  rejected,   and  the  more  dynamic  and  progressive  Unitarian- 
ism that  characterized  or  had  produced  such  a  large  percentage  of 
his  associates  and  fellow  non-conformists,    and  maintained  the 
Church  into  which  he  was  born,   and  from  which  he  was  buried. 
Professor  Wolf  has  described  his  mysticism  most  understandingly, 
and  has  distilled  his  religion  from  his  major  interests  and  experi- 
ences,  and  has  interpreted  the  man  himself  with  maximum  rele- 
vance for  modern  times.     The  book  is  the  worthy  work  obviously 
of  a  scholar  and  a  disciple. 

Note:    Dr.  Greeley  is  the  minister  of  the  First  Parish  in  Con- 
cord.    His  sermon  on  Thoreau,   given  the  day  after  the  1973  Tho- 
reau Society  meeting,   was  later  printed  by  the  Society  and  the 
Lyceum.    A  few  copies  are  still  available  here  for  the  asking. 


WALDEN  POND  CONTINUED;   OR, 
HOW  THE  OLD  WOMAN  GOT  HOME  (Part  Two) 

by 
Malcolm  M.  Ferguson 

The  awaited  transfer  of  Walden  Pond  from  Middlesex  County 
jurisdiction  to  that  of  the  Commonwealth's  Division  of  Natural  Re- 
sources has  not  yet  taken  place,   but  appears  imminent  at  this  writ- 
ing. 

However,   progress  has  been  made  in  that  the  Walden  Breezes 
Trailer  Park  is  to  be  sold  to  the  proper  State  agency.     Mr.  James 
G.  Sliman,    the  owner,   will  arrange  to  honor  covenants  for  lifetime 
tenancy  on  this  land.     He  is  accepting  no  new  tenants,    and,   while  I 
have  no  idea  of  the  usual  length  of  tenture  there,    this  is  an  accom- 
modation which  is  assuring  for  the  thrust  of  the  Walden  Pond  plans. 
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To  a  question  at  the  recent  open  meeting  as  to  whether  trans- 
porting the  rocks,    soil  and  plants  along  the  paths  for  their  repair 
would  further  damage  them,    the  answer  was  "Minimally."    Light- 
weight vehicles  would  be  used,    and  at  speeds  less  than  that  of  the 
motor-bikes  or  motorcycles  which  occasionally  roar  through  the 
Walden  woods.     Clearly,   while  a  good  deal  of  filling  and  compatible 
repairs  will  be  made,    it's  nothing  like  the  operation  to  fill  in  Bos- 
ton's Back  Bay  a  century  ago. 

The  suggestion  by  Concord's  Planning  Board  that  Route  126 
not  be  altered  until  Route  2  is  redone  would  complicate  matters  for 
Walden,   deferring  some  improvements  and  making  others  piece- 
meal. 


THOREAU  SOCIETY  ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  1974  annual  meeting  of  the  Thoreau  Society  will  be  held 
on  Saturday,    July  13,    in  the  First  Parish  of  Concord.     Coffee  will 
be  served  in  the  Parish  Parlor  from  9:00  to  10:00  a.m.     The  busi- 
ness meeting,   chaired  by  the  president,    Professor  Herbert  H. 
Uhlig  of  M.I.T.,   will  begin  at  10:15.     Speaker  of  the  day  will  be 
Professor  Raymond  Adams  of  Chapel  Hill,    N.C.     Professor  Uhlig 
will  deliver  the  presidential  address  on  "Improved  Means  to  an 
Unimproved  End." 

Luncheon  will  be  served  at  12:45.     Tickets  may  be  purchased 
from  Mrs.  Charles  D.    McPherson,    46  Nagog  Hill  Road,   Acton, 
Mass.   01720  at  $2.50  each.     The  afternoon  program  will  include  a 
forum  on  the  future  of  Walden  Pond  with  the  architects  for  the  Wal- 
den Pond  Advisory  Council  as  speakers.     There  will  also  be  guided 
walks  to  interesting  places  in  Concord  and  special  exhibitions  at 
the  Concord  Public  Library  and  at  the  Thoreau  Lyceum.     Reserva- 
tions for  the  annual  box  supper  at  the  Lyceum  should  be  made  in 
advance  by  sending  checks  made  out  to  the  Thoreau  Foundation,    Inc., 
in  the  amount  of  $2.25  each,   to  156  Belknap  Street,   Concord,    Mass., 
before  .July  9.     Sherry  will  be  served  from  5:00  to  6:00.     Visitors 
will  be  able  to  see  the  desk  Henry  Thoreau  used  in  his  family's 
house  on  Main  Street  as  well  as  selections  from  the  Adams  Tolman 
collection  of  Indian  Artifacts  from  the  Concord  River  Valley,   cour- 
tesy of  the  Trustees  of  the  Concord  Public  Library  who  have  kindly 
loaned  them  to  the  Lyceum.     This  exhibit  has  been  expertly  arranged 
by  Shirley  Blancke,   a  Concord  resident,   who  has  been  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York 
City  and  is  presently  a  doctoral  candidate  in  anthropology  at  Boston 
University,    studying  the  archaeology  of  the  Concord  and  Sudbury 
Rivers. 
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